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ABSTRACT 



In 1998, Virginia's Joint Legislative Audit and Review 
Commission ( JLARC) was directed to evaluate the effectiveness of the Virginia 
Department of Motor Vehicle's (DMV’s) oversight of commercial driver training 
schools ( CDTS ) in Virginia. The evaluation included the following research 
activities: mail surveys of DMV CDTS oversight staff and CDTS operators; 
visits to 14 CDTS; a review of the driving history data of more than 180,000 
driver education graduates; structured interviews with DMV staff; observation 
of DMV annual audits of 7 CDTS; and document reviews. The following were 
among the main findings: (1) the role of CDTS is increasing; (2) accident 

rates of CDTS graduates are higher than those of graduates of public and 
private school driver education programs; (3) CDTS standards must be 
strengthened to facilitate oversight; and (4) DMV ' s oversight process should 
be strengthened (review of classroom and in-car training segments should be 
enhanced; inspections of CDTS training vehicles should be more comprehensive; 
and monitoring visits between annual audits are needed) . Twenty- four 
figures/tables/exhibits are included. The following items are appended: text 
of Virginia House Joint Resolution No. 470; the DMV • s response to the JLARC ’ s 
recommendations; the CDTS audit report form; correspondence pertaining to the 
review; and guidelines for Virginia's driver licensing examination. (MN) 
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Preface 



House Joint Resolution 470, approved by the 1997 Session of the General As- 
sembly, directed the Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission (JLARC) to con- 
duct a study of the effectiveness of State oversight of commercial driver-training schools, 
including the licensing and monitoring of these schools. This report contains the staff 
findings and recommendations regarding the issues related to oversight of commercial 
driver-training schools by the Department of Motor Vehicles (DMV). 

This study found that, systemwide, most commercial driver-training schools 
comply with DMV’s standards and train drivers as required. However, despite the 
increasing role of commercial schools in training and licensing young drivers, gradu 
ates of co mm ercial driver-training schools were more likely to be involved in accidents 
than were graduates of public or private school driver education programs. 

In terms of DMV’s oversight, this review found that selected existing stan- 
dards need to be strengthened. Further, additional standards should be developed to 
ensure that the instruction is uniform and consistent statewide, and that it meets the 
requirements of the Code of Virginia and the Curriculum Guide for Driver Education 
in Virginia. 

This review also identified areas in DMV’s oversight process for commercial 
driver-training schools that should be improved. Specifically, DMV should focus on 
increasing: the consistency of its reviews of student training documentation and course 
curriculum, the comprehensiveness of the audits of commercial school training vehicles, 
and the use of monitoring visits between annual audits. Finally, additional changes 
should be implemented, such as providing more training for DMV staff who conduct 
audits, in order to promote the provision of consistent and high quality instruction 



On behalf of JLARC staff, I would like to thank the Department of Motor 
Vehicles’ staff and the commercial driver-training schools that assisted during our re- 



statewide. 



view. 




Philip A. Leone 
Director 



September 21, 1998 



JLARC Report Summary 



The Virginia Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles (DMV) has statutory responsibility for 
oversight of commercial driver-training 
schools. This oversight is accomplished pri- 
marily through three mechanisms. -First, DMV 
has promulgated regulations governing the 
operation of commercial driver-training 
schools. Second, DMV has a school and 
instructor licensing process to verify compli- 
ance with applicable standards at the time 
of licensing. Finally, the department system- 
atically audits the schools for compliance with 
the promulgated regulations. 

House Joint Resolution 470 of the 1 997 
General Assembly Session directed the Joint 
Legislative Audit and Review Commission 
(JLARC) to evaluate the effectiveness of 
DMV’s oversight of commercial driver-train- 
ing schools. The mandate further specified 
that this review focus on the licensing and 
monitoring of these schools. Several fac- 
tors apparently provided the impetus for this 
study, including concerns regarding the rate 
at which young drivers are involved in acci- 
dents and the extent to which public and pri- 
vate schools can provide adequate driver 
education instruction in sufficient quantity to 
meet demand in a timely manner. 

One goal of DMV’s oversight process is 
to ensure that services provided by commer- 
cial driver-training schools are uniform and 
of high quality. DMV’s oversight activities 
are intended to ensure that graduates of 
these schools are adequately prepared to 
safely and independently operate an auto- 
mobile on the public roadways after obtain- 
ing a driver’s license. There are, however, 
some changes to the current process that 
are necessary to ensure that DMV’s over- 
sight of commercial driver-training schools is 
more consistent, uniform, and comprehen- 
sive. 
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Uriver education is required for driver’s 
license applicants in Virginia under 1 9 years 
of age. Many individuals receive the re- 
quired driver training in local high schools. 
However, many also receive all or a portion 
of their required driver education through li- 
censed commercial driver-training schools. 
In May 1998, there were more than 135 li- 
censed commercial driver-training schools 
operating in Virginia. These schools em- 
ployed more than 350 licensed instructors. 
In FY 1 997, more than 28,000 students un- 
der 1 8 years of age received at least the in- 
car portion of the driver education program 
through commercial driver-training schools. 
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Significant findings of this report in- 
clude: 

• It appears that most commercial driver- 
training schools in Virginia comply with 
DMV’s regulations and train young 
drivers as required. 

• The role of commercial driver-training 
schools in preparing young people to 
drive an automobile is growing due to 
a number of factors including the ap- 
parent inability of public schools to 
meet demand in a timely fashion for 
in-car instruction, and changes in the 
State’s driver’s licensing requirements 
for individuals under 1 8 years of age. 

• Despite this increasing role in training 
and licensing young drivers, graduates 
of commercial driver-training schools 
were more likely to be involved in 
accidents than were graduates of 
driver education programs in public 
or private schools. This indicates that 
proactive and systematic oversight by 
the State is necessary to ensure 
graduates of commercial schools are 
able to safely drive an automobile. 

• Selected DMV standards need to be 
strengthened and additional standards 
should be developed to ensure that 
the instruction provided by commercial 
driver-training schools is uniform and 
meets the requirements established 
in State law and in the Curriculum 
Guide for Driver Education in Virginia. 
Specifically, the topic of aggressive 
driving should be added to the cur- 
riculum, requirements for inspection 
of training vehicles should be 
strengthened, training documentation 
should be made more uniform, and 
standards to guide the administration 
of the road skills test are needed to 
ensure uniformity systemwide. 



• Components of DMV’s oversight pro- 
cess should be strengthened to ensure 
that: reviews of training documenta- 
tion are consistent, evaluation of 
schools’ curriculum is expanded, 
DMV’s audits of commercial schools’ 
vehicles are more comprehensive and 
standard across the State, and moni- 
toring visits are used on a more rou- 
tine basis. 

• Finally, DMV should implement addi- 
tional changes intended to ensure that 
consistently high quality instruction is 
provided across the commercial driver- 
training school system. These 
changes include: linking the annual 
audit with the school’s license renewal 
process and providing additional train- 
ing to DMV staff to ensure greater con- 
sistency in the administration of the 
audits. 

Role of Commercial Driver-Training 
Schools Providing Driver Education 
Programs Is Increasing 

The role of commercial driver-training 
schools in training young people to safely 
drive a motor vehicle has been steadily in- 
creasing. At the present time, there are 1 39 
schools licensed by DMV. This is an in- 
crease of more than 1 00 percent since 1 985, 
when there were 69 licensed schools. More- 
over, from FY 1 994 to FY 1 997, the number 
of students using commercial driver-training 
schools doubled. Commercial driver-train- 
ing schools are utilized by students for a num- 
ber of reasons, including: convenience, qual- 
ity of instruction, and the inability of public 
schools to provide in-car training in a timely 
manner. In fact, in DMV’s Northern Virginia 
district, commercial driver-training schools 
train more students for the in-car portion than 
do all of the public schools in that district. 

Another element that has impacted the 
commercial driver-training school industry is 
the fact that graduates under 1 8 years of age 
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Licenses Issued to Drivers Under 18 
Who Completed a Commercial Driver-Training School 

(Fiscal Years 1994-97) 
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of both commercial and public schools no 
longer have to go to DMV for the road skills 
examination. Commercial driver-training 
schools and public schools can now admin- 
ister this examination and effectively license 
their graduates to drive a motor vehicle. This 
change occurred in July 1 995 , and the num- 
ber of students completing driver education 
at a commercial school has increased by 45 
percent since FY 1 995 . . 

Accident Rates of Commercial 
Driver-Training School Graduates 
Are Higher than Other Programs 

Even though the role of commercial 
driver-training schools in training and licens- 
ing young drivers has increased, analysis of 
driving record data for this study indicates 
that commercial driver-training school gradu- 
ates are more likely to be involved in traffic 
accidents than are graduates of public and 
private school driver education programs. 
Overall, commercial driver-training school 
graduates were involved in more than eight 
percent more accidents per 1 00 drivers than 
were graduates of driver education programs 
offered through a public school. 



Some of the difference may be attribut- 
able to the fact that the commercial driver- 
training schools have a higher proportion of 
male drivers, who have a substantially higher 
rate of accidents than females, regardless 
of the type of school attended. However, 
even within gender groups, the accident rate 
per 100 drivers is higher for commercial 
driver-training schools (nine percent for 
males, seven percent for females). 

In addition, there is a concern that some 
schools have particularly high accident rates. 
Within the commercial driver-training school 
system, there is substantial variation in acci- 
dent rates among schools. For example, 
during FY 1995 through FY 1997 , the acci- 
dent rates for individual schools ranged from 
11 accidents per 100 drivers to 52 per 100 
drivers. By comparison, the average for all 
commercial schools was about 26 accidents 
per 1 00 drivers. Among public schools, the 
accident rates ranged from 1 3 accidents to 
38 accidents per 1 00 drivers. 

While many schools appear to provide 
uniform and high quality instruction to train 
students to be safe drivers, other schools 
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appear not to be as effective. This indicates 
a need for proactive and systematic over- 
sight of commercial driver-training schools 
by DMV. With some enhancements, the DMV 
oversight process could better ensure that 
all schools are effectively preparing young 
drivers to safely operate motor vehicles. 

Commercial Driver-Training School 
Standards Need to Be Strengthened 
to Facilitate Oversight 

The commercial driver-training school 
standards are the primary criteria that DMV 
staff have to evaluate the curriculum and the 
business operations of the commercial driver- 
training schools. Prior to July 1990, the 
Board for Commercial Driver Training 
Schools was responsible for promulgating 
standards for the commercial driving school 
industry. After assuming responsibility for 
commercial driver-training schools, DMV 
amended the standards and made them more 
comprehensive. Additional requirements 
were established in the areas of general 
administration, instructor licensing, practice 
expectations and discipline, and curriculum 
standards. Although the current standards 



are more comprehensive than those used 
by the Board for Commercial Driver Train- 
ing Schools, commercial school operators 
have reported that DMV’s current regula- 
tions are reasonable. 

However, the current review of DMV’s 
standards indicates that some lack clarity or 
are inadequate to facilitate effective oversight 
of commercial driver-training schools. These 
standards involve student training vehicles, 
training documentation requirements, and 
instructor requirements. 

Standards Related to School Train- 
ing Vehicles Need to Be Revised to Fa- 
cilitate Safety. Current standards require 
that vehicles used to train students must be 
insured, have a valid registration, have a 
valid State safety inspection sticker, and be 
in “safe mechanical condition." However, 
the criteria that constitute safe mechanical 
condition of a motor vehicle are not specifi- 
cally identified in the standards. A clear defi- 
nition of safe mechanical condition should 
be developed to enable DMV staff conduct- 
ing annual audits to objectively evaluate 
whether training vehicles meet this standard. 



IV 



Additional In-Car Training Documen- 
tation Requirements Are Needed. Key to 
preparing students to drive safely is the in- 
car training they receive. However, the abil- 
ity of DMV staff to verify that the training is 
uniform and meets the State’s requirements 
is limited due to the lack of systematic docu- 
mentation by all commercial driver-training 
schools. To enable DMV to properly verify 
that the required types and amount of in-car 
training are being provided to students un- 
der 18 years of age, the standard for train- 
ing documentation should require informa- 
tion on the type of training provided and the 
skills covered during the session. 

Instructor Requirements Should Be 
Expanded. DMV currently has a number of 
requirements that instructors must meet in 
order to be licensed to teach in a commer- 
cial driver-training school. This review has 
identified some enhancements that should 
be made to the current requirements to pro- 
vide additional safeguards for students. 
These enhancements include: (1 ) requiring 
a State Police criminal background check 
instead of a local police department criminal 
background check, (2) increasing the scope 
of the criminal convictions that could enable 
DMV to refuse to approve a license, and (3) 
revising the requirements related to demerit 
points for traffic infractions. 

Additional Standards Are Necessary 
to Facilitate Uniformity Systemwide 

Two additional standards are necessary 
to reflect recent changes in the Code of Vir- 
ginia that were related to driver education 
programs. First, DMV needs to revise the 
curriculum standards to reflect the require- 
ment passed by the 1 998 General Assembly 
that issues related to aggressive driving be 
taught as part of the State’s driver educa- 
tion program. 

In addition, the 1 995 amendment to the 
Code of Virginia that allows commercial 
driver-training schools, instead of DMV, to 
administer the road skills examination needs 



to be addressed in the standards. Because 
this change has not yet been incorporated 
into the commercial driver-training school 
regulations, implementation of this segment 
of the driver education program has not been 
consistent and uniform. In addition, the ab- 
sence of standards limits an objective and 
comprehensive review by DMV staff of the 
schools’ administration of the road skills ex- 
amination. 

DMV’s Oversight Process 
Should Be Strengthened 

Insight into the operations and instruc- 
tional practices of commercial driver-training 
schools statewide is provided primarily 
through the oversight activities of DMV. The 
oversight process is carried out by staff as- 
signed to the 73 DMV customer service cen- 
ters located throughout Virginia. These staff 
typically have additional responsibilities, in- 
cluding administering the road test for com- 
mercial driver’s licenses, auditing driver im- 
provement program courses, and providing 
licensing, vehicle registration, or other ser- 
vices in their customer service center. 

The effectiveness of DMV’s oversight 
is determined by the ability of DMV staff to 
identify problems and ensure corrective ac- 
tion is taken in a timely manner. However, 
some facets of DMV’s oversight process need 
to be strengthened to ensure it provides the 
department with timely and accurate infor- 
mation regarding the practices of commer- 
cial driver-training schools. Areas that need 
attention include the review of the schools’ 
classroom and in-car instructional programs, 
vehicle inspections, and the use of monitor- 
ing visits between annual audits for selected 
schools. 

Review of Classroom and In-Car 
Training Segments Should Be Enhanced. 
A primary focus of driver education is to pro- 
vide young drivers with the knowledge and 
skills, through classroom and in-car instruc- 
tion, that in the short-term might compensate 
for their relatively short driving experience. 
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However, current DMV audit procedures do 
not ensure that the curriculum taught in com- 
mercial schools is comprehensively evalu- 
ated for consistency with the Curriculum 
Guide for Driver Education in Virginia. To 
address this, the scope of the DMV review 
of both classroom and in-car instruction 
should be enhanced, primarily through revi- 
sion of the audit procedures and audit form. 

Inspections of School Training Ve- 
hicles Should Be More Comprehensive. 
Another area in the administration of the DMV 
audit in which JLARC staff observed signifi- 
cant variation was the inspection of the 
schools’ vehicles. This review noted that 
some DMV staff reviews of the commercial 
schools’ cars were much more comprehen- 
sive than others. As a result, the working 
conditions of some important components of 
the cars, such as tires and seatbelts, are 
reviewed in some audits but not reviewed 
during others. To rectify this inconsistency, 
DMV should revise its audit procedures to 
require that specific mechanical compo- 
nents on all cars be reviewed as part of the 
annual audit. 

Monitoring Visits between Annual 
Audits Should Be Used. DMV could 
strengthen its oversight process by conduct- 
ing monitoring visits between annual audits. 
Monitoring visits would enable DMV staff to 
verify that deficiencies on previous audits 
were corrected, and could address other 
operational or administrative issues. DMV 



staff have reported that using monitoring vis- 
its is always an available option. However, 
at the present time, DMV has not established 
criteria for determining when monitoring vis- 
its to commercial driver-training schools are 
necessary. Criteria that DMV should con- 
sider using include: complaints from parents 
or students, serious deficiencies on the most 
recent annual audit, and a record of not pro- 
viding the required quantity of training to stu- 
dents under 1 9 years of age. 

Additional Options for Improving the 
Effectiveness of DMV Oversight 

This review identified a number of addi- 
tional options that are available to DMV to 
assist it in properly licensing commercial 
schools, identifying problems, and ensuring 
that such problems are quickly resolved. 
While these options are not directly related 
to audit or oversight activities, they should 
support the department’s monitoring process. 
Changes DMV should make to the current 
oversight process include linking the annual 
audit with the school’s license renewal pro- 
cess and developing a database of audit re- 
sults. In addition, because of the varied du- 
ties of the DMV staff responsible for audits 
of commercial driver-training schools, it is 
essential that DMV provide an enhanced 
level of training to these staff persons. This 
can help to reduce inconsistencies and fa- 
cilitate more comprehensive oversight of 
commercial schools. 
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I. Introduction 



House Joint Resolution (HJR) 470 of the 1997 Session of the General Assembly 
directed the Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission (JLARC) to review the 
effectiveness of the Department of Motor Vehicles (DMV) oversight of co mm ercial driver- 
training schools (Appendix A). The mandate further specified that this review focus on 
the licensing and monitoring of these schools and was not to include commercial driver- 
training schools whose instruction focuses only on preparing students to receive a com- 
mercial drivers license. 

Several factors apparently provided the impetus for this study, including con- 
cerns regarding the rate at which young drivers are involved in accidents, the extent to 
which public and private schools can provide instruction in sufficient quantity to meet 
demand, and the role of commercial driver-training schools in providing driver educa- 
tion programs to minors. Finally, another factor was the recent change in motor vehicle 
operator licensing requirements that allows individuals under 18 years of age to receive 
their driver’s licenses without taking the State’s road skills test at DMV if they success- 
fully complete an approved driver’s education program. 

This chapter provides a brief overview of driver licensing in Virginia including 
a discussion of the requirements necessary to obtain a drivers license. In addition, 
DMVs role in commercial driver-training school oversight is briefly discussed. This 
chapter concludes with a discussion of the current JLARC review, a description of the 
research activities conducted by JLARC staff to complete this study, and an overview of 
the report’s organization. 



OVERVIEW OF DRIVER LICENSING AND DMV’S ROLE 
IN COMMERCIAL DRIVER-TRAINING SCHOOLS 



The number of licensed drivers in Virginia has increased substantially since 
1987. In 1996, there were almost five million licensed drivers in Virginia. For an 
individual under 19 years of age to receive a driver’s license, successful completion of an 
approved driver education program is a prerequisite. Many commercial dnver-training 
schools, as well as driver education programs in public and private high schools, provide 
driver education programs that meet the State’s licensing requirements for individuals 
under the age of 19. 

State oversight of commercial driver-training schools is provided by DMV. In 
fulfilling this responsibility, DMV has promulgated regulations with which commercial 
driver-training schools must comply. Staff from the various DMV customer service 
centers statewide audit schools for compliance with the promulgated regulations. 
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Number of Licensed Drivers in Virginia 

Reflective of Virginia’s increasing population, the number of licensed drivers 
in Virginia has increased as well. According to DMV, there were almost five million 
licensed drivers in the State in 1996, which was more than 70 percent of the State’s 
population. For the ten year period of 1987 through 1996, the number of licensed driv- 
ers in Virginia increased by almost 22 percent (Figure 1). There were more than 158,000 
licensed drivers under the age of 19 in Virginia on July 1, 1997. 
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Source: Virginia Department of Motor Vehicles, 1996 Virginia Traffic Crash Facts. 



Requirements to Obtain a Driver’s License 

Section 46.2-323 of the Code of Virginia establishes the requirements for ob- 
taining a driver’s license. Generally, the requirements for minors can be grouped into 
three broad categories, as highlighted in Exhibit 1. An applicant must be at least 16 to 
obtain a license and at least 15 years of age to obtain a learner’s permit. Each person 
applying for either a driver’s license, or learner’s permit is required to provide certain 
information to DMV, including: name, date of birth, social security number, home ad- 
dress, medical conditions, and any driving convictions. The applicant must also provide 
information as to any previous licenses held in other states and any suspension or revo- 
cation of those licenses. 
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| Exhibit 1 1 

Requirements for Minors to Obtain A Driver’s License in Virginia 


Step 1: 
Obtaining 
an Instruction 
or Learner’s 
Permit 


• Be at least 1 5 years of age. 

• Complete the Virginia Driver’s License Application Form. 

• Present proof of a social security number (if issued), an 
original identification certifying name and date of birth, 
and proof of residency. 

• Be enrolled in school and in good academic standing (parent 
or guardian may waive this requirement). 

• Successfully complete a vision test. 

• Successfully complete a (driver’s) knowledge test. 


Step II: 

Driver 

Education 


• Successfully complete a driver education course of instruction 
in a public, non-public, or commercial driver-training school 

• Successfully complete a road skills examination. 


Step III: 
Obtaining 
the Driver’s 
License 


• Be at least 1 6 years of age. 

• If under 1 8, possess a valid learner’s permit for a period of six 
months. 

• Have an academic or commercial driver-training school supply 
DMV with copy of Driver’s Education Certificate or a CDT-A 
certificate. 

• Appear in Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court for official 
licensing ceremony. 


Source: Interim Report: Review of Commercial Driver-Training Schools in Virginia, JLARC, 1998. 



Furthermore, there are additional requirements for persons under the age of 
18 to meet before DMV will approve and issue a license. For example, the applicant 
must be in good academic standing to receive a learner’s permit or driver’s license; 
however, this can be waived by written notice from a parent or legal guardian. 

Likewise, the Code requires that every unlicensed driver under the age of 18 
provide DMV with satisfactory proof of successful completion of both the classroom and 
in-car phases of an approved driver education program. The final step in the process is a 
juvenile licensing ceremony performed by the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 
For applicants older than 18 but younger than 19 years of age, only successful comple- 
tion of the classroom portion of a driver education program is required. 

Finally, a significant change in licensing drivers occurred in 1995. At that 
time, the General Assembly passed legislation allowing DMV to give commercial driver- 
training schools the authority to administer a driving exam for individuals under the 
age of 18. 

Essentially, the new procedure allows juvenile driver’s license applicants to 
complete the application process, have a picture taken, and pay for the license at the 
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same time they submit an application for a learner’s permit. Once the driver’s educa- 
tion course of instruction is successfully completed, DMV is notified and the driver’s 
license is forwarded to the applicable Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court for issu- 
ance to the applicant. 



Driver Education Requirements in Virginia 

Driver education programs have been operating in the United States since the 
early 1920’s. The first school course designed specifically for driver education was re- 
portedly developed in Minnesota in 1923. By 1940, at least 20 other states had estab- 
lished driver education programs taught as part of a public school curriculum. At that 
time, driver education was largely considered a responsibility of the nation’s school 
systems. In Virginia, the General Assembly legislated that Virginia’s secondary schools 
offer driver education beginning in 1927. Finally, the Board of Education established 
driver education as an integral part of the required health and physical education pro- 
grams in 1947. 

The Code of Virginia requires that driver’s license applicants under the age of 
19 complete specific phases of an approved 'driver education program. As illustrated in 
Figure 2, driver’s license applicants under 19 years of age must have completed 36 
periods of classroom instruction. For applicants under 18 years of age, an additional 14 
periods of in-car instruction is required. The 14 periods must include seven periods of 
behind-the-wheel instruction and seven periods of observing other students drive. 

In addition to public schools, private schools and commercial driver-training 
schools also provide driver education programs that meet the requirements necessary 
for students to obtain a motor vehicle operator’s license. In FY 1997, slightly more 
individuals under 18 years of age who received their driver’s license completed the driver 
education program through a public school than in a commercial driver-training school 
(Figure 3). Only about two percent of the drivers under 18 who received their license in 
FY 1997 completed a driver education program through a program offered in a private 
school. 



DMV Is Responsible for Oversight of Commercial Driver-Training Schools 

Prior to 1990, the Board for Commercial Driver Training Schools in the De- 
partment of Commerce was the State entity responsible for monitoring commercial driver- 
training schools. However, the 1990 General Assembly amended the Code of Virginia 
(Sections 46.2-1700 through 46.2-1707) to require that DMV be the agency responsible 
for the monitoring and oversight of commercial driver-training schools. 

Responsibility for monitoring commercial driver-training schools has been as- 
signed primarily to two divisions within DMV (Figure 4). First, the primary adminis- 
tration of the commercial driver-training program is under the transportation safety 
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Figure 3 1 

Types of Driver Education Programs Completed by 
Individuals Under 18 Years of Age, FY 1997 




Source: JLARC staff analysis of DMV data. 
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program manager of the driver monitoring division. Specifically within this division, 
commercial driver-training schools are the responsibility of the driver improvement 
work center. 

Staff in this work center process school and instructor licensing applications, 
conduct follow-up with schools and instructors on licensing issues, and provide requested 
or required technical assistance. This work center is also responsible for administering 
the driver improvement and the commercial driver’s license (CDL) third party tester 
programs that covers more than 90 licensed third party tester sites and about 300 li- 
censed driver improvement clinics , 

Staff in the customer service delivery division are primarily responsible for 
carrying out DMV’ s commercial driver-training school monitoring activities. The DMV 
division manager for program support and image retrieval coordinates the requirements 
of the driver monitoring division with selected staff in the local customer service cen- 
ters. Currently, about 40 staff in the local customer service centers have responsibility 
for monitoring and oversight activities in the commercial driver-training schools. These 
staff also have many other duties, including administering the road test for commercial 
driver’s licenses (CDL), providing customer service functions for the branch office, au- 
diting third party tester (CDL) programs, auditing driver improvement program courses, 
and administering the road test for regular drivers’ licenses. 



JLARC REVIEW AND REPORT ORGANIZATION 

HJR 470 of the 1997 General Assembly directed JLARC to examine the effec- 
tiveness of State oversight of commercial driver-training schools by DMV. The mandate 
further specified that JLARC focus on the licensing and monitoring of such schools. 
The study mandate required that the study be completed and submitted prior to the 
1999 Session of the General Assembly. This section of Chapter I provides a summary of 
the study issues and research activities for the review, and a brief overview of the report 
organization. 



Study Issues 

JLARC staff developed four primary issues for this study. These issues ad- 
dressed: 

• the role of commercial driver-training schools in Virginia, 

• the process for providing oversight of commercial driver-training schools in 
Virginia, 

• the adequacy of the statutes and regulations governing commercial driver- 
training schools, and 
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• the effectiveness of the implementation of the regulations and policies gov- 
erning commercial driver- training schools. 



Research Activities 

Several research activities were undertaken to address the study issues. These 
activities included two mail surveys, one to DMV staff who audit commercial driver- 
training schools and one to the operators of licensed commercial driver- training schools 
in Virginia. In addition, JLARC staff conducted: site visits to a number of schools, 
structured interviews, and document reviews. JLARC staff also observed DMV staff 
conducting audits of selected commercial driver-training schools. 

Mail Survey of DMV Commercial Driver-Training Schools Oversight Staff. 
JLARC staff administered a survey to each of the DMV staff who conducted audits of 
commercial driver-training schools in calendar year 1997. This survey requested infor- 
mation regarding audit activities, issues related to the audit process and regulations, 
and staff perceptions on factors that might improve the oversight process. Almost 88 
percent of the staff responded to the survey. 

Mail Survey of Commercial Driver-Training School Operators. JLARC 
staff also administered a survey to the operators of all DMV-licensed commercial driver- 
training schools. This survey requested information regarding students served, driver 
education topics covered as part of the school’s instruction, and factors affecting the 
commercial driver-training school industry. A total of 97 operators returned the survey 
for a response rate of 71 percent. 

Visits to Selected Commercial Driver-Training Schools. JLARC staff con- 
ducted site visits to 14 commercial driver-training schools. JLARC staff used the site 
visits to observe the operations of the various schools and the manner in which they 
administer driver-training programs. In addition, interviews were conducted with the 
operators of these schools. 

Review of Driver Education Graduates 9 Automated Driving History Data. 
For purposes of this review, DMV compiled into a database more than 180,000 driving 
records of all drivers who completed both the classroom and behind-the-wheel phases of 
a driver education progr am during FY 1995 through FY 1997. The data from the driv- 
ing records used in this analysis were the drivers’ involvement in traffic accidents. These 
data were analyzed to compare the accident rates of graduates of driver education pro- 
grams for commercial driver-training schools and public and non-public secondary schools. 

However, it must be noted that an entry of involvement in an accident on an 
individual’s driver transcript does not indicate that the driver was at fault. The driver 
transcript data simply reports that a driver was involved in an accident, the date and 
location of the accident, and whether there was property damage. Nonetheless, this 
information was the most comprehensive data available on the frequency with which 
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these recent graduates of driver education training programs have been involved in 
automobile accidents. 

Structured Interviews. Structured interviews were conducted with staff from 
DMV’s central office and selected staff who audit commercial driver-training schools. 
Interviews with DMV central office staff focused on issues related to systemwide per- 
spectives on commercial driver-training schools, the development and implementation 
of the oversight process, and issues related to delivery of driver education through com- 
mercial driver-training schools. Interviews with DMV staff who conduct commercial 
school audits addressed many of the same issues, but on a more focused basis, including 
how the DMV oversight process is implemented by field staff. 

Observation of DMV Commercial Driver-Training School Audits. JLARC 
staff also observed DMV staff conducting annual audits of seven commercial driver- 
training schools. The purpose of observing these audits was to identify DMV staffs 
compliance with policies, procedures, and standards; whether the audits were consis- 
tently administered across DMV’s districts; and the extent to which the audits suffi- 
ciently address the operations of commercial driver-training schools. 

Document Reviews. JLARC staff reviewed or analyzed a number of docu- 
ments in conducting this study. Documents reviewed included the reports by the Vir- 
ginia Highway Transportation Research Council regarding commercial driver-training 
schools. In addition, the DMV commercial driver-training school audit reports from 
calendar year 1997 and from audits conducted through March 1998 were reviewed. DMV’s 
policies and procedures for implementing and conducting audits and applicable provi- 
sions of the Code of Virginia were identified and reviewed. 



Report Organization 

This chapter has provided an overview of driver education, DMV’s role in the 
commercial driver-training school system, and how JLARC staff conducted this study. 
Chapter II examines the role of commercial driver-training schools and issues related to 
their effectiveness. Chapter III examines the adequacy of existing standards and the 
extent to which changes should be made to ensure commercial driver-training schools 
provide quality and uniform driver education training. Finally Chapter IV discusses 
DMV’ s oversight process and potential options for strengthening the process to ensure it 
provides DMV with the capability to address issues related to commercial driver-train- 
ing schools. 
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II. Role of Commercial Driver-Training 
Schools and Accident Rates of Their Graduates 



Commercial driver-training schools provide classroom and in-car driver educa- 
tion instruction to individuals under 18 years of age and to adults. Due to a number of 
factors, the role of commercial schools in licensing students has increased significantly 
since FY 1995. Since that time, driver education progr ams in secondary schools have 
not kept pace with the number of students wishing to receive driving instruction. As the 
result of changes in the State’s driver licensing laws, commercial driving schools now 
have the authority to administer a final road skills test to students, an activity that had 
once been solely the function of DMV. Consequently, commercial driver-training schools 
are beginning to train almost as many student drivers as the public school system. 

However, analysis of driving record data indicates that graduates of commer- 
cial driver education programs are more likely to be involved in a traffic accident than 
graduates of public or non-public school driver education programs. Analysis of driver 
record data conducted for this review indicates that students who completed a commer- 
cial driver-training school driver education program between FY 1995 and FY 1997 
were involved in more than eight percent more traffic accidents than were students who 
completed a driver education program offered through a public secondary school. 

The need for uniform and high quality instruction by commercial driver-train- 
ing schools is apparent. Although many commercial driver-training schools are effec- 
tive in preparing student drivers, there are commercial schools that apparently are less 
effective. To address this, DMV’ s oversight process should be proactive and consistent 
systemwide with a goal of ensuring graduates are adequately trained to independently 
drive an automobile safely. 



ROLE OF COMMERCIAL DRIVER-TRAINING SCHOOLS 
IN VIRGINIA HAS BEEN INCREASING 

Licensed commercial driver-training schools have been providing both class- 
room and in-car driver education to teenage and adult students in Virginia since at least 
1969. At the present time, there are more than 135 schools and more than 350 instruc- 
tors licensed by DMV . Despite the fact that most public schools and many non-public 
schools offer driver education, commercial driver-training schools are utilized by pro- 
spective drivers for any number of reasons including: convenience, quality of instruc- 
tion, and as a means to complete required driver training for individuals who are not 
enrolled in either public or private schools. 

Two additional factors have also apparently impacted whether students will 
use commercial driver-training schools. These factors are the inability of public schools 
to provide in-car training in a timely manner and the requirement that graduates of 
commercial driver-training schools no longer have to take the road skills test at DMV. 
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The cumulative impact of these factors has been consistent growth in the commercial 
driver-training school industry and the importance of their role in preparing the young 
people of Virginia to drive. 



Overview of Commercial Driver-Training Schools in Virginia 

Commercial driver-training schools provide driver education services to both 
teenagers and adults throughout Virginia. Parents and students choose commercial 
schools as alternatives to driver education programs offered in the secondary schools for 
a variety of reasons. The rates charged for commercial driver-training programs vary 
across the State and depend on the type of instruction being given. However, because 
many public schools now also charge for in-car training, the negative impact of commer- 
cial schools charging for this instruction is no longer as strong as it once might have 
been. 



Commercial Driver-Training Schools in Virginia. According to DMV, there 
are 139 licensed Class B (vehicles under 20,000 pounds) commercial driver-training 
schools and 356 licensed instructors providing instruction for a regular driver’s license 
in Virginia. In FY 1997, more than 28,000 students completed part of their driver 
education requirements at a commercial driver-training school. Commercial driver- 
training schools are located throughout the State, which DMV has administratively 
divided into six regions. 

The largest number of licensed schools is located in District Four, which in- 
cludes: Arlington, Fairfax, Prince William, and Loudoun counties and the cities of Alex- 
andria, Falls Church, Manassas, and Manassas Park. There are 47 licensed schools in 
the fourth district, which is 34 percent of all schools statewide. The largest percentage 
of licensed instructors is also located in District Four, where 128 are employed. The 
location of DMVs district offices, the regional boundaries, and the number of commer- 
cial driver- training schools and instructors in each district are illustrated in Figure 5. 

Not all commercial schools provide instruction to the same type of student nor 
do they all furnish both phases (classroom and in-car) of the driver education program. 
For example, some schools provide only in-car instruction to students, while most, but 
not all, offer classroom instruction to students under 19. According to DMV, 134 schools, 
or 96 percent of all schools, are licensed to offer driver education instruction to students 
under 19 years of age. There are 350 instructors licensed to teach driver education to 
persons voider 19 years old. There are also five commercial schools in Virginia which 
only provide driver education for disabled individuals. 

In addition, four commercial driver-training schools licensed by DMV operate 
or are headquartered out-of-state. All four schools are either operating in or are head- 
quartered in Maryland. However, these schools are still required to operate in compli- 
ance with DMVs commercial driver-training school standards. More than 3,300 stu- 
dents completed driver education at these out-of-state schools between FY 1995 and FY 
1997. 
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Reasons for Selecting Commercial Driver-Training Schools Vary. Sev- 
eral factors have been identified to potentially explain why students and parents choose 
commercial driver-tr aining schools (Table 1). For example, it has been reported by some 
commercial school operators that their schools offer a greater degree of convenience for 
students and parents than do secondary schools. The classroom portion of a driver edu- 
cation program in a public or non-public secondary school can take as long as a semester 
to complete and students may then have to wait until summer for the in-car phase. 

Commercial driver-tr aining schools, conversely, can take as little as four weeks 
to complete both phases of the program. Also, commercial schools can make completing 
the in-car portion of their programs easier for the student and the parents. For example, 
some commercial schools will pick up the student from their home or school (even dur- 
ing study hall), after school, and on weekends. 



Table 1 



Commercial Driver-Training School Operator’s Opinions 
on Factors for Choosing a Commercial Program 

Question: In your opinion, which of the following are factors in a student’s 
decision to utilize a commercial driver-training school? 



Factors Involved in Choosing a School 


Percentage of Operators 


In-car instruction is not offered in a timely 




manner at local high school(s) 


76% 


Convenience for parents / family 


70 


In-class training is not offered in a timely 




manner at local high school(s) 


45 



Number of Respondents = 94 

Source: JLARC staff analysis of data from the Survey of Commercial Driver-T raining School Operators, April 1 998. 



Some operators have also stated that the level of personal instruction is greater 
at c omm ercial driver-training schools than public or non-public secondary schools. For 
instance, a public school may have a student drive oh the school’s driving range four 
times and on a public road three times. When utilizing a range, the driving instructor 
observes several cars at once from a centralized location. On the other hand, students at 
a commercial school will more than likely spend all their time driving on a public road 
and the driv ing instructor will accompany them in the car. 

Commercial schools also provide an alternative for students who are not served 
by the driver education programs in the public -or non-public secondary schools. These 
include students who may have failed or been held back a grade, but will be 16 years old 
before they can attend their school’s driver education program. Persons who have dropped 
out of school but are still under 19 years of age are also served by commercial schools. In 
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addition, home school students can find an alternative for driver education in com- 
mercial schools. Finally, there are some students who choose not to use an elective 
to take driver education in their high school and will likely take driver education 
through a commercial school. 

Cost of Commercial Driver Education Programs. Commercial driver-train- 
ing schools charge their students based upon the type or level of instruction provided. 
These charges also vary depending on the age of the student, since persons between 18 
and 19 years of age are not required to take the in-car portion of driver education. 
Schools typically charge one rate based on whether a student attends the classroom 
portion only, another for the in-car portion only, and a third for both classroom and in- 
car instruction. Public schools, on the other hand, charge only for the in-car portion of 
the program. 

Table 2 shows the range of rates charged for all three types of instruction avail- 
able. Data from the JLARC staff survey of commercial driver-training school operators 
indicates that in the first quarter of calendar year 1998, the cost of a classroom progr am 
was between $60 and $235, with a median price of $130. The median price for 14 periods 
of in-car instruction, according to the survey responses, was $150, while prices ranged 
from $80 to $275. Finally, prices for both classroom and in-car instruction ranged 

Table 2 | 

Prices for Commercial Driver-Training Programs April 1998 





Classroom Only 


In-Car Only 


Both 


High Price 


$235 


$275 


$400 


Median Price 


$130 


$150 


$235 


Low Price 


$60 


$80 


$150 



Note: Schools that provide training for persons with specialized needs may charge more than the amounts shown 
in this table. 

Source: JLARC staff analysis of data from the Survey of Commercial Driver-Training School Operators, April 1998. 



between $150 and $400. The median price charged for both phases of instruction 
was $235. Many of the secondary schools in the State also charge for the in-car 
phase of driver education. The median price charged by public schools for in-car 
training during school year 1996 - 1997 was slightly more than $75, according to data 
provided by the Department of Education (DOE). Therefore, public schools charge, 
on average, about half of what commercial schools charge. Previously, having to pay 
for driver education training was viewed negatively; however, that factor has been 
lessened by most public schools charging for in-car training. 



Public Schools Have Difficulty Meeting Demand 
for Driver Education Training 



0 

ERIC 



The number of students receiving licenses after completing driver educa- 
tion through their secondary schools has increased by almost 65 percent since FY 
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1995 according to DMV. Currently, there are over 280 public schools offering driver 
education. Most of these schools offer driver training as part of health education. 
However, 12 school divisions offer driver education as a separate semester-long 
class, consisting of 90 periods, which includes the in-car phase. 

Nonetheless, public schools appear to be having difficulty providing enough 
spaces, primarily for in-car training, to keep up with the demands of students. Analysis 
of DOE data indicates, for example, that the schools in Virginia provided classroom 
instruction to more than 69,000 students during the 1996 - 1997 school year. How- 
ever, only slightly more than 38,000 students received in-car training through the 
public schools for the same period (Figure 6). Therefore, more than 31,000 students 
had to wait for a slot for in-car training or consider other alternatives, such as com- 
mercial driver-training schools. 




This is especially evident in the Northern Virginia region, or DMVs fourth 
district. For students who completed a driver education course from FY 1995 through 
FY 1997, commercial driver-training schools in this district provided in-car driver edu- 
cation to 113 percent more students than did the public schools in that district for the 
same time period (Figure 7). In contrast, public schools in the remaining five districts 
provided in-car instruction to significantly more students than the commercial schools, 
on average, over the same period. 

Several factors apparently act to reduce the ability of public schools to meet 
demand for in-car training. First, maintaining a fleet of cars for driver education can be 




